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LESSONS OF THE GRAECO-TURKISH WAR. 

The Graeco-Turkish war is now sufficiently past for 
us to be able to draw, with some approximation to cor- 
rectness, the lessons which it telaches. 

The most evident of these lessons is that war is becom- 
ing every year more horrible, and speedily losing every 
vestige of humanity. Much has been said of the more 
humane methods of modern warfare. But the improve- 
ment which is boasted of touches only certain incidental 
phases of war, as the treatment of prisoners and of the sick 
and wounded ; the cruel heart of the bloody business, the 
battlefield, has grown steadily more inhuman until, with 
the execution of modern shells and rapid-fire guns, it has 
become so unspeakably awful that no word or combina- 
tion of words in any language can describe its hideous- 
ness. To attempt to cover up this fact by pretense of 
war having become civilized is the most barefaced 
mockery. One Dr. Russell, who was an eye-witness of 
some of the scenes on the Greek frontier, says that no 
nightmare could have been more frightful. " No human 



eye ever rested on such revolting sights. Imagine 
masses of colored rags glued together with blood and 
brains, and pinned into strange shapes by fragments of 
bones. Conceive men's bodies riddled with shot, and 
scattered and dismembered limbs on every side, bodies 
lying with skulls shattered, faces blown off, flesh and 
gay clothing all pounded together as if brayed in a mor- 
tar, extending for miles, not very thick in any one place, 
but recurring perpetually for weary hours ; and then it is 
impossible, with the most vivid imagination, to picture 
the sickening reality of that butchery." 

What Dr. Russell saw, would have been " very thick in 
any one place" as well as " recurring perpetually for 
weary hours," if the Greek armies had been a match for 
the Turkish in size, equipment and discipline ; to say 
nothing of the fury of passion and madness which had 
preceded the sickening scene. It is useless to try to 
describe the extent of the utter destruction of every- 
thing in human shape on a future battlefield, where 
great disciplined armie3 furnished with modern arms 
shall meet in deadly array. The scene will be one whose 
inhumanity could not be outdone in the deepest depths 
of the bottomless pit. Whoever shall seek to justify 
war in our day, must get beyond all fine spun theories of 
self-defense in the abstract, or of the maintenance of 
national honor ; he must say, without making mealy 
mouths about it, that such a scene of horror and desola- 
tion and raging passion is, not simply inevitable, but 
perfectly right and in harmony with the principles of 
love and kindness. For everybody who upholds war 
and promotes preparation for it knows that what he is 
doing leads straight and naturally to this hideous reality. 
Another lesson of the recent war — a lesson repeated a 
thousand times in history, a threadbare lesson to which 
human brains seem so impervious — is that war settles 
nothing on tbe basis of right and justice. Its standard 
is might, not right. Civilized people everywhere believe 
that the cause for which Greece went to war — the cause 
of Cretan liberty — was a just cause. The island ought 
to be free at once and forever from Turkish misrule. 
But the result of battle was in favor of the biggest bat- 
talions. It is always in favor of the biggest battalions, 
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or the hardest fighters, or the shrewdest captains. It is 
on the side of right only when right happens to be on the 
side of the strongest forces. This is the law of war, 
which is as inexorable as gravity. If men take its 
chances, they must accept its bitter, unescapable appoint- 
ments — though it be with weeping and gnashing of teeth, 
as is now the case with Greece. It will always be so, 
and the questions which it is attempted to settle by war 
will never be settled until they are taken out of the juris- 
diction of force and carried up to the court of impartial 
reason. How many injustices lie back of us in times 
gone by, which can never be righted ! They have been 
fought over time and again, until men could fight over 
them no longer, and the more the fighting the more 
impossible it became ever to right them ! One can not 
read history without feeling that the triumphs of right 
which have taken place in the midst of war or incident- 
ally through war might have been so much greater and 
more speedy if men had been human and there had been 
no sword. 

A kindred lesson of the recent struggle between Turk 
and Greek is that the evil of war is never single nor 
temporary. Greece, in addition to her humiliation and 
her loss of self-determination, has lost many of her best- 
bodied sons. She commences her life over again less 
able to meet even the old demands upon her. She has 
also lost territory. The strategic points of her frontier 
are gone from her, and it is difficult to see how she will 
ever recover them. She has had saddled upon her an 
immense debt — for her. She has been compelled to 
assign one-tenth of her whole national income, for how 
many years one can not say, to pay Turkey four mil- 
lion Turkish pounds indemnity. The nation is in con- 
fusion, having lost confidence in its leaders. In fact, 
Greece is hopelessly down, so far as her own physical 
power is concerned. Left to herself she would have 
been to-day totum corpus in process of digestion in the 
Turkish maw. Seemingly, she can never rise again, unless 
she abandons her old ideas of "heroism" and power by 
the sword, and commences life along new lines of rational 
and peaceful endeavor. She has taken the sword, and 
well nigh perished by the sword, and her sword can 
never reinstate her. 

Another lesson. The law of war is the same when it 
is undertaken for others as when a nation fights for it- 
self. The stronger, not the better, carries off the victory. 
Would not Greece win because she was doing a brave, 
heroic, apparently unselfish deed for Crete? Multitudes 
thought so. Englishmen and Americans and Europeans 
urged her on with their sympathy. How could she fail 
against the " unspeakable Turk " ! " Thrice is he armed 
who hath his quarrel just," they argued. But she failed, 
in spite of whatever justice her cause may have had in it. 
Would not God be with her and fight her battles for her? 



Judging from the course which things took, He was con- 
spicuously absent from her ranks, if, that is, his presence 
or absence is to be determined in that way. War is not 
the method of him whose inmost nature is Love, and those 
who rush into it as a means of carrying out their more 
or less unselfish purposes, must not be surprised if He 
absents himself from the scene. War is not God's 
instrument, not His scourge, at least not in our day. 
Was it ever ? It is men's instrument, their own inven- 
tion ; the scourge which they use against one another. 

The saddest of all the lessons taught by the Graeco- 
Turkiah conflict is that the victories of might are practi- 
cally believed by men to transform might into right. 
The victor is held to be right because he is the victor ; 
the vanquished is wrong and is despised simply because 
he has been vanquished. It is only in exceptional cases 
that men believe in and admire the " under dog." 
Greece has fewer friends to-day than when her troops 
were rushing, with wild enthusiasm, to the frontier. 
Had she been victorious, her praises would have been on 
every tongue. But she was beaten ; therefore she was 
wrong ! She has been practically abandoned. The 
millions of Americans and Englishmen who shouted 
"Hurrah for Greece"! when her troops went over to 
Crete, have coldly left her to pay her bills alone. Men 
now say, " How stupid she was to make such a venture" ! 
Poor Greece ! She is the victim not only of her own 
folly, but of the inconceivable moral inconsistency of 
civilized man ! On the other hand, Turkey has gone up 
greatly in public estimation. She is much less cursed 
than before the war. She has suddenly become practi- 
cally a great Power, almost a civilized Power ! The 
generals of Christian nations go and sit at the feet of 
her commanders to learn more perfectly the art of war ! 
Though dripping with the blood of a hundred thousand mur- 
dered innocents, she is almost admitted into the councils 
of Christian Europe ! She is no longer " Sick." There 
is serious talk of at least one great European nation 
making an alliance with her! Why all this? She has 
mobilized a great army, and conquered a small coun- 
try ! She has shut men's mouths to her iniquities 
simply by her sudden exhibition of brute strength and 
cunning ! 

The law of the world has always been that might 
makes right. The law is still on the statute book, and 
not yet greatly in dishonor. Christian nations and 
Christian men still cower like weaklings before its mighty 
behests. Conscience is silenced by the lifting of the 
strong arm and the murderous execution of dynamite 
shells. If might makes right for other people, then it 
makes right for us. Therefore we ourselves will not only 
kill and devour, but we will likewise respect and honor 
those who kill, when they are victorious ! That is the way 
the world still reasons itself into a fighting conscience ! 



